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HEARD IN THE GATES 


RESIDENT ROSS J. GRIFFETH, Northwest Christian Col- 
lege, shares with us the beginning of our Brotherhood emphasis 
upon the rural church in his article, “The National Rural Church 

Commission of the Disciples of Christ.” 


Dr. Griffeth became president of Northwest Christian College in 
1944. Previous to that, he had served as Associate Professor in Old 
Testament at Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma, from 1925-1933, 
and Professor of Biblical Literature in Butler University from 1933- 
1944. He took the Master of Arts degree from Phillips, the Bachelor 
of Divinity and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees from Yale Univer- 
sity. He also studied in the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem, 1930-1931. 


He is the author of Bible and Rural Life, It Began Thus, and 
Building the Church of Christ. As evidenced by this article, he was 
intimately associated with the rural church emphasis from its beginning, 
and because of his close association with Dr. E. C. Cameron, and the 
work he himself did for a number of years, he is eminently qualified 
to write this intimate and personal account of a very important develop- 
ment in the Brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ. 


Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, for twenty-six years minister of the 
Central-Woodward Christian Church, Detroit, is himself one of the 
“Pulpit Princes of the Disciples of Christ,” but in his own inimitable 
and characteristic style, he portrays for us some of the outstanding 
preachers of our Brotherhood. 


Dr. Jones was president of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, 1936-1938, and exchange preacher to Scotland in 
1932. He was president of the Association for Christian Unity for 
ten years, and has been active in many cooperative and ecumenical move- 
ments among the churches. 


Before coming to Detroit, Dr. Jones was for fourteen years minis- 
ter of the First Christian Church, Bloomington, Illinois, one of the 
most influential congregations in the Middle West. 


A member of the staff of the Detroit News for many years, Dr. 
Jones represented that newspaper as foreign correspondent in 1923 and 
1935. His column, entitled “Successful Living,” has appeared daily 
on the editorial page of The Detroit News for some ten years. 
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Dr. Jones has spoken on many platforms, lecturing on Americana, 
and especially in the realm of Lincolniana. He has published some 
eighteen volumes, and his latest book, The Royalty of the Pulpit, 
brought out by Harper & Brothers, New York, is being given a fine 
reception. Several of Dr. Jones’ earlier books that have attracted wide 
attention are Lincoln and the Preachers, Lords of Speech, a study of 
American oratory, and American Preachers of Today. 
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sn THE NATIONAL RURAL CHURCH COMMISSION : 
ulpit, OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
a fine B 
idy of Ross J. GRIFFETH 


NHE story of the National Rural Church Commission of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ is one of romance, heartaches, achievements, dis- 
appointments, advances, changes, dreams, labors and contributions 

to the never ending stream of devoted efforts on the part of consecrated ; 

Christians to bring the Gospel of redeeming love to needy and yearn- - 

ing souls. 


The life span of the National Rural Church Commission was ele- . 
ven years. Authorization for its appointment was given by the Inter- d 
national Convention of Disciples of Christ meeting at Columbus, Ohio, r 
April 17-22, 1928. The Commission was dissolved, with a properly a 
garlanded resolution, by the International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ meeting at Richmond, Virginia, October 19-25, 1939. Appar- * 
ently cut off in childhood, the work of the Commission still lives on in oF 
college and seminary courses and departments on Rural Church, in t. 
pastors devoting their lives to obscure congregations in town and coun- fv 
try, in articles and books, in God’s acres, in immortal souls of the re- 
deemed, who, but for the stimulus provided by the National Rural : 
Church Commission, would have lived out pagan lives beside abandoned .% 
church buildings in which praises to God were never sung or hearts 
surrendered to His will. a3 


According to the records, the “Genesis of the National Rural 
Church Commission was on this wise:” “A series of noon-day con- 
ferences on the Rural Church was held during the International Con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio. Out of their study came the following: 


“The Committee on Recommendations recommends the approval 
of the resolution regarding the appointment of a National Rural Church 
Commission. 


“BE IT RESOLVED: That it is the sense of the group who have, 
in daily conferences, been studying the problems and needs of the town 
and country churches of the Disciples of Christ, that we urgently re- 
quest the Committee on Recommendations to recommend to the Inter- 
national Convention the appointment by the Executive Committee of 
said Convention of a National Rural Church Commission of at least six 
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men of the Brotherhood who have had first-hand experience in dealing 
with the problems involved and who represent, in general, the different 
areas of the country, and that it be requested that each state and re- 
gional convention at the earliest possible moment shall appoint a sub- 
ordinate, or cooperating, Rural Church Commission, to work in co- 
operation with the National Commission, it being understood and ex- 
pected that such Commission shall make report to each International 
Convention. 

“Tt was voted by the Convention to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee on Recommendations.” 

Grant K. Lewis, then head of the Department of Home Missions 
of the United Christian Missionary Society, who had been a leader in 
the informal meetings which formulated the resolution approved by 
the Columbus Convention, convened the first meeting of the National 
Rural Church Commission at the Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
on December 18, 1928, “with the full Commission present, namely: 
Grant K. Lewis, Indiana; C. C. Ware, North Carolina; Allen Wilson, 
Kentucky ; J. H. Jones, Missouri; W. D. Ward, Ohio; R. W. Hoffman, 
Missouri.” Following prayer, Mr. Lewis indicated the purpose of the 
meeting and his remarks “were accepted as furnishing the agenda for 
the conference of the Commission.” Allen Wilson was chosen chair- 
man of the Commission with R. W. Hoffman serving as recording 
secretary. At the request of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lewis acted as chairman 
of this session. 


During the meeting, which lasted through the morning, the Com- 
mission formulated some concrete plans for immediate action. These 
were placed before the State Secretaries Association, in session that 
day, and received hearty endorsement. 


Since the National Rural Church Commission had no financial 
resources, it seemed wise to work through various state secretaries and 
state missionary societies. It was proposed that each state appoint its 
own Rural Church Commission with the state secretary serving as 
chairman of the state commission. While this program was never uni- 
versally adopted, such commissions were appointed in several states and 
these served nobly to stimulate interest in meeting rural church needs. 


The National Rural Church Commission strongly urged that pro- 
gram committees of state and regional conventions make adequate pro- 
vision each year for at least one challenging message on the rural 
church. A specific request was made that there be “an outstanding 
address on the Rural Church at the Seattle Convention,” scheduled to 
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meet August 8-14, 1929. Rural ministers were to be furnished lists of 
books of merit which would help them in their church work and efforts 
were to be made to stimulate the ministers to make full use of such 
books. It was also hoped that rural ministers would attend various 
rural institutes held at colleges and universities and that some plans 
could be put into effect to help those receiving inadequate salaries to 
meet the cost of such institutes. 


Probably the most important result of this first meeting of the 
National Rural Church Commission was the initiation of “a survey of 
the rural white churches of the Disciples of Christ in the United States. 
By rural churches it meant churches in towns under 2500 population 
and in the open country.’’ Allen Wilson and Grant K. Lewis prepared 
the schedule for the survey and summarized the results. Most state 
and regional secretaries cooperated by providing the information re- 
quested by the schedule. However, as there were returns in only about 
sixty-five per cent of the areas to be surveyed, the report was not ready 
in time for presentation at the International Convention held in August 
of 1929. 


At the next meeting of the Commission, held in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, January 21, 1930, Allen Wilson summarized 
the results of the survey up to that date. Again it was agreed that 
Grant K. Lewis would confer with the program committee for the In- 
ternational Convention to be held in Washington, D. C., October 14-19, 
1930, requesting that Allen Wilson be given opportunity to present to 
the convention the findings of the survey. Mr. Wilson was to attempt 
to complete the survey in advance of the convention. Available records 
do not indicate when the survey was concluded but this presumably 
was sometime in 1930. 


Because the survey was so startling to many and the facts un- 
covered were so alarming, the summary prepared by Allen Wilson and 
Grant K. Lewis served as a point of departure for recommendations 
concerning future work among rural churches of the Disciples of 
Christ, and also served as a stimulus to the making of other and more 
detailed surveys. Items of permanent importance, extracted from the 
summary, include the following facts : 


1. More than 65.3% of the white churches of the Disciples of 
Christ in the United States were rural. 5120 out of 7844 congrega- 
tions were reported as rural. 

2. 36% of the Disciples of Christ were members of rural 
churches. 
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3. Two states, California and Utah, reported no rural churches. 
In some states almost all churches were classed as rural. More than 
half of the rural churches in some states were in the open country or 
villages under 500 population. 

4. 227 out of the 5120 rural churches had no meeting house. 
2744 of the 5120 rural churches were meeting in buildings of one room. 
786 of the 5120 rural churches owned parsonages. 

5. 75% of the rural churches were without pastoral care, being 
served by non-resident preachers. More than one-fourth had no regu- 
lar preaching. Note was made of the statement by Warren H. Wilson 
that “In communities of 5000 or less in America, only one church in 
eight has a resident pastor for full-time service.”’ 

6. The average salaries of ministers was found to be as follows: 


Open country $ 872.00 
Towns under 500 1043.00 
Towns 500 to 1000 1216.00 


Towns 1000 to 1500 1375.00 
Towns 1500 to 2500 1601.00 

7. 168 rural churches had been closed in the previous five years. 
151 churches had been organized in the same period. 

8. Reasons for failures in rural churches were given as: un- 
prepared, ignorant, visionless, lazy preachers; inadequate financing of 
churches and the tendency toward further urbanization of American 
life; changes in means of communication and the enlargement of com- 
munities by reason of better roads and means of transportation which 
rendered some church organizations unnecessary. 


The most significant recommendations growing out of the find- 
ings of the survey called for the recruiting and training of a competent 
rural ministry, the strengthening of existing congregations, the develop- 
ment of a literature to assist rural leaders, and the establishment of 
courses in institutions of higher learning that would properly prepare 
~ men for the rural ministry and encourage them to devote their lives to 
rural people. 


The fourth meeting of the National Rural Church Commission 
was held December 15, 1931, in the Claridge Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Again the desire for a challenging address on the rural church at an 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ was discussed. Even 
more attractive than such an address was the idea, recorded in the 
minutes for December 15, 1931, thus: “Also in the project is the 
request that a Rural Church Banquet, with a menu including hog jowl 
and greens, be arranged if found expedient.” 


There was discussion of plans to prepare a rural church leaflet, to 
provide regular monthly articles on the rural church for publication in 
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The Christian-Evangelist, and to promote a series of rural church in- 
stitutes or conferences. C. C. Ware was asked to serve as secretary of 
the Commission. Unfortunately it was not possible to carry out most 
of these proposals, including the hog jowl and greens dinner. 


At this point it is probably wise to pause in the story of the Na- 
tional Rural Church Commission to revive memories of conditions in 
rural America during the period 1928-1934. 


The widespread economic depression actually had been an har- 
rassing reality to farmers most of the time from 1921 through the 
period under consideration. However, the post-war show of prosper- 
ity in urban areas tended to obscure the plight of farmers. Then the 
resounding stock market crash in 1929 brought to light the economic 
problems everywhere confronting men. As the continuance of any 
community organization in considerable measure rests upon an eco- 
nomic foundation, the relatively low income of farmers was reflected 
by inadequate financing of rural churches. True, the late 1920’s were 
times of many generous and large gifts, but those gifts came most fre- 
quently from affluent persons living in urban centers and were used 
in those same areas. Thus it was that the members of the National 
Rural Church Commission, although wanting to render many services 
beyond the call of duty, were hindered because of the necessity for 
giving attention to their own immediate tasks. They simply could 
not contribute to the rural work the time, energy and money needed 
to make their splendid plans effective. 


A second aspect of the depression which highlighted the signifi- 
cance of the rural church was the fact that workers who had been at- 
tracted to industrial centers from rural areas, especially the rural South, 
returned to their former homes when thrown out of work in the in- 
dustrial centers. Upon their return to farms and villages, all too fre- 
quently they were confronted with abandoned church buildings, an in- 
adequate church leadership and an unhappy amount of enforced leisure. 
Satan was having a field day with idle hands. 


Returning to the records of the National Rural Church Com- 
mission, there are no minutes of meetings held in 1932 or 1933 al- 
though there are hints that such meetings were held informally at the 
time the State Secretaries Association met. However, a letter from 
Grant K. Lewis to members of the Commission, dated September 26, 
1934, brings the record up to that date. The following excerpts from 
this letter are illuminating : 
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“Last Monday I was privileged to spend nearly the entire day with 
Allen Wilson in conference re the Rural Church situation. 


“We reviewed the work of the Rural Church Commission and 
reached the conclusion that in spite of many adverse conditions which 
the Commission has faced, our efforts have not been in vain and that 
in all probability very much of the present interest in the rural church 
comes from the seed-sowing of our Commission. 


“While the Commission has not been very active this past twelve 
months, yet it has made its influence felt. In our brotherhood there 
never has been the interest there is right now on this important 
subject... . 


“T think we ought to prepare a complete report of our activities 
from the beginning. This would include the two years it took us to 
secure the cooperation of the state secretaries and their participation in 
preparing the survey. This survey was published in mimeograph 
form and about 250 copies sent out to individuals most interested. This 
survey included some findings and some recommendations. 


“The commission has continued ever since, publishing these find- 
ings and advocating these recommendations. It has secured numerous 
articles for our church periodicals, including World Call. It has held 
a rural church conference annually at the time of our national conven- 
tion, some of which were very successful, and some far from it. The 
commission has kept this vital topic before the State Secretaries As- 
sociation every year. We proposed in 1931 that it would be a great 
service if a secretary could be put into the field who would give all his 
time to the interest of the rural church. This the Home Department 
agreed to help provide by paying one-half the salary and expenses, pro- 
viding the state secretaries could find a way to finance the other half. 
This matter was turned down by the State Secretaries Association, but 
the agitation of this question has helped to keep alive the topic as a 
vital one for discussion. . . . 


“We have at last secured from the program committee of the 
International Convention a place for a speaker at the Des Moines con- 
vention on this topic. . 


“And finally, and most important of all I think, the state mission- 
ary societies are beginning to express an active interest by setting up 
state rural church commissions. Missouri and Indiana have already 
taken action. Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma and Kentucky will probably 
do so in the near future.” 


In addition to the items quoted above, Grant K. Lewis advocated 
the enlargement of the Commission to include rural pastors, educators 
who may be called “Christian Sociologists,” and persons vitally con- 


cerned with religious education. As to the Commission members, Mr. 
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Lewis noted, “We have been called a group of swivel chair secretaries, 
and our influence has been lessened among the very folk whom it is 
our desire to serve.” 


The International Convention of Disciples of Christ held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, October 16-21, 1934, proved to be a significant turning 
point in the history of the National Rural Church Commission. In 
accordance with the resolution presented by the Commission and ap- 
proved by the convention, membership of the Commission was en- 
larged. After some correspondence to clarify the details involved, 
D. W. Moorehouse, President of the International Convention of Dis- 
ciples of Christ, confirmed appointments to the National Rural Church 
Commission as they had been proposed by the Commission. The mem- 
bership of the enlarged Commission following the Des Moines con- 
vention was: 


Six Rural Ministers: 
J. H. Jones, Camdenton, Missouri 
J. D. Wyker, North Jackson, Ohio 
C. M. Ford, Pendleton, West Virginia 
Lee Tinsley, Rushville, Indiana 
Perry L. Stone, Columbia, Kentucky 
J. E. Moyer, Allendale, Illinois 
Two State Secretaries: 
Allen Wilson, Birmingham, Alabama 
C. C. Ware, Wilson, North Carolina 
Two College Teachers : 
George V. Moore, The College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky 
E. C. Cameron, College of Religion, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Two from the Home Missions Department, 
United Christian Missionary Society: 
Grant K. Lewis 
I. J. Cahill 
Two City Ministers: 
Harry T. Bridwell, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Homer E. Sala, Decatur, Illinois 


The various state rural church commissions were urged to appoint 
representatives to sit in on the meetings of the national commission. 
G. I. Hoover, then State Secretary for Indiana, was appointed to 
represent his state. 


The most important action, stemming from the enlargement of the 
National Rural Church Commission following the Des Moines con- 
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vention, proved to be the appointing of Emory C. Cameron to the 
Commission. The Commission chose for its officers: Allen Wilson, 
chairman; Lee Tinsley, vice-chairman; E. C. Cameron, secretary- 
treasurer ; I. J. Cahill and J. H. Jones, other members of the executive 
committee. 


Professor Cameron, who was born in rural Missouri, possessed 
a burning fervor for the rehabilitation of needy rural areas, and he 
saw the church as the only institution that could accomplish this tre- 
mendous task. He had received his education for such service at 
Drury, Phillips University, Princeton Theological School, and Union 
Theological Seminary. After a varied career of service as pastor, then 
as a member of the faculty at Brite Bible College, Texas Christian 
University, he came to Butler University, to head up the Department 
of Practical Theology, in September 1933. He had just come from 
his studies at Union Theological Seminary where he had sat at the feet 
of Warren H. Wilson, and had shared views with others who were pro- 
foundly disturbed by the needs of rural people for the spiritual life 
which the church alone could mediate. So it was that the Department 
of Practical Theology at Butler opened the way for Professor Cameron 


to study the rural church problem, share his interests with students, and 
participate in various state and national meetings which were concerned 
with the rural church. He was present at the Des Moines convention 
and returned to his teaching work thrilled with the possibilities opened 
for new developments on behalf of rural churches. 


On December 20, 1934, Professor Cameron addressed the Na- 
tional Association of State Secretaries of Disciples of Christ as this 
body met in Chicago. His address, preserved in detailed outline, pointed 
out the many changes that had occurred in rural life since pioneer days, 
reviewed the situation then current in matters economic, religious and 
social, then presented a program which would be constructive and im- 
mediately applicable. He looked upon the development of rural 
churches as a part of the total program of home missions which could 
only be met through educational methods. In his own words, “The 
main object of rural church work must be the rebuilding of the social, 
economic, political, educational and religious structure of rural life to 
produce a vigorous rural culture based on religion. An effective pro- 
gram will have to consider all phases of life.” He indicated that in the 
long run there should be a national organization more comprehensive 
than a Commission dealing with a phase of American life which might 
be called ‘““The Department of Church Life and Community Welfare.” 
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Such a department would deal “with urban church, rural church, chris- 
tian education, social welfare, race relations, evangelism, etc.”’ 


Professor Cameron was continually busy writing articles to stimu- 
late interest in the rural church, promoting rural church institutes in 
local areas, writing letters to secure some support to meet expenses of 
the Commission, carrying through studies of rural areas and planning 
for more effective means of making the church the center of rural 
communities. 


On April 25 and 26, 1935, the enlarged National Rural Church 
Commission met in the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, to formulate a 
larger statement of policy than previously made, to exchange ideas, and 
to listen to invited guests who were competent to contribute to the 
planning of the Commission. Professor Cameron had prepared an 
extensive study of the work which a number of other Christian com- 
munions had been carrying on, and this was used to help the Commis- 
sion in the formulation of its new statement of policy. 


The “Statement of Policy” developed during this meeting in 
April, 1935, first dealt with the organization of the Commission, then 
turned to a number of other matters that would vitally affect the rural 
churches. Some new approaches to the education of ministers were 
advocated with a view to stimulating a better interest on the part of 
the rural minister in agriculture, rural economics and rural community 
betterment. Various existing agencies which were dealing with re- 
ligious education, temperance and social welfare, state conventions, the 
Home Missions Department of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and the religious periodicals were urged to give more serious 
attention to the slanting of their work and programs so that they would 
be more adaptable to rural conditions. The publishing houses were 
especially urged to prepare, publish and promote tracts, pamphlets and 
books which would be useful to rural people. One plea was for the 
promotion of better types of music and worship for use in rural 
churches. While this was not accomplished directly by the Commis- 
sion, it is 1 pleasure to note that an excellent compilation of hymns 
for the rurai life has been published through a cooperation of inter- 
denominational agencies. 


During the calendar year of 1935, again under the leadership of 
Professor Cameron, there was developed “A Suggested Standard for 
Town and Country Churches of Disciples of Christ.” This “standard” 
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was printed in two forms. The Christian Board of Publication pro- 
duced and gave four thousand wall chart copies of the standard to 
rural churches in the name of the National Rural Church Commis- 
sion. The Standard Publishing Company printed the same materials 
on “handy study sheets’ and contributed thirty-five thousand of these 
sheets to rural churches in the name of the Commission. At the same 
time Unified Promotion published and distributed among the churches 
some twenty-five thousand copies of a pamphlet on “The Lord’s Acre 
Plan” of financing special projects of rural churches. 


The “Standard for Town and Country Churches” indicated mini- 
mum needs of rural churches in respect of physical properties ; the min- 
istry; worship, education and evangelism; organization and adminis- 
tration; cooperation in community, brotherhood and interdenomina- 
tional activities. Provisions were made to score each church so that 
the members might have some concept of their status and needs. While 
many items on this “standard” have been rendered obsolete because of 
changing and changed conditions, the chart is very useful yet to call 
attention to various areas of church needs. A continual revision of the 
chart would be a significant project for any rural-minded church 


agency to adopt. 


In December, 1935, the National Rural Church Commission met 
in joint session with the state secretaries in St. Louis. A number of 
carefully written papers were read and discussed. The problem pre- 
sented at this time had to do with the matter of community and feder- 
ated churches. Both the Christian Standard and The Christian-Evan- 
gelist printed articles which came from this meeting. As recorded in 
a later report of the Commission, “This is the first time this problem 
has been presented in an objective and dispassionate manner, with re- 
sults that speak for themselves.” Unfortunately this also seems to have 
been the last time that men of the brotherhood representing widely vary- 
ing views were able to consider objectively and dispassionately the 
matter of federated and community churches! 


Due to the fact that the International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ, which appointed the National Rural Church Commission, was 
itself inadequately financed, it could make no contribution to the fi- 
nancial needs of any of its commissions. However, Professor Cameron 
was able to enlist some financial support from various sources as the 
following record of contributions to the Commission show: 
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July 8, 1935—Mrs. Edwin R. Errett .........ccccccccses 25 
July 28, 1935—State Secretary, Mississippi.............. 5 
July 30, 1935—Board of Church Extension.............. 50 
August 12, 1935—Kentucky Christian Missionary Society.... 10 
August 12, 1935—Washington Christian Missionary Society.. 5. 
October 19, 1935—California North Missionary Society.... 5 
November 20, 1935—Alabama Christian Missionary Society.. 5 
December 5, 1935—-Home Missions Department........... 75 
December 5, 1935—Department of Religious Education..... 75 
December 27, 1935—Georgia Christian Missionary Society... 5.00 


The contributions were used to defray expenses connected with 
meetings of the Commission, provide postage, and meet other inci- 
dental expenses. 


Professor Cameron attended the International Convention held 
at San Antonio, Texas, October 15-20, 1935, and participated in a 
rural church conference in connection with the convention. It was on 
that occasion he became associated with Edward D. Hammer, who be- 
came deeply interested in the work of the National Rural Church Com- 
mission and through it, in devoting his life to the development of rural 
church work. Now serving as a member of the faculty of the College 
of the Bible, Phillips University, with responsibility for courses dealing 
with the rural church, Professor Hamner is the embodiment of an 
often expressed hope of Professor Cameron’s that such departments 
would be in all colleges and seminaries of the Disciples of Christ. 


Under the auspices of the National Rural Church Commission, 
Professor Cameron also addressed a number of state conventions and 
rural church institutes. From each appearance he made, some new 
activity in behalf of the rural church came into being, either locally or 
nationally. 


During the International Convention of Disciples of Christ held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, October 12-18, 1936, Professor Cameron 
delivered a challenging address entitled, ‘““The Disciples: Shall We 
Neglect Our Birthright?’ The well documented address was so 
shocking to many who suddenly became conscious of the tragic loss 
the Disciples of Christ had sustained in rural areas that it was the 
major theme of conversation among those who were in attendance at 
the convention. He surveyed past losses and pointed to trends, then 
summarized his conclusions thus : 
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“T am going to spread my estimate over a period of fifty years, 
from 1900 to 1950, fourteen years hence. I believe, and am supported 
by good authority, that we have lost and will lose 1000 rural churches 
per decade for that period of fifty years, or a total of five thousand 
rural churches, whose cornerstones were laid upon the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets, will have gone to the Valhalla of extinct 
New Testament churches.” 


Pleading for a constructive program adequately supported and 
properly staffed, Professor Cameron presented a series of suggestions 
that would stem the tide of dying congregations. He offered no easy 
solution, but called for consecrated Christians to plan for the preserva- 
tion and revitalization of dying congregations that were seriously 
needed, and could be made to serve the communities where they stood. 
His concluding statement was : 


“We, who plead for these rural churches, are not promoting sec- 
tionalism or encouraging class distinctions. We are a group of re- 
ligious sociologists who have studied the rural field for upwards of 
thirty years and have our entire brotherhood at heart. We know our 
agricultural origin, our continuous relation to the land, our present de- 
pendence upon rural life. We believe we can no longer neglect our 
birthright. On the basis of well known facts and trends, we plead for 
brotherhood action on a brotherhood program for five thousand rural 
congregations remaining to us.” 


On December 28, 1936, Professor Cameron died after a brief 
illness. His death was a shock to those who had been so profoundly 
influenced by his enthusiasm for the rural church, and it appeared that 
the work of the National Rural Church Commission, as well as that of 
the Indiana Rural Church Commission, of which he was secretary- 
treasurer, would almost cease with his passing. This was essentially 
true of the National Commission but, as indicated earlier, the work 
lives on in many other ways and so was far from lost. 


Because of an intimate personal relationship with Professor 
Cameron, and because of his knowledge of the various activities of the 
National Rural Church Commission, the author of this article was 
asked to take over the records of the Commission and carry on the 
correspondence for it until the next meeting of the Commission. 


A special meeting of the National Rural Church Commission was 
held in the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 7, 1937. The 
appointment of Ross J. Griffeth as secretary-treasurer to represent 
the Commission until the next International Convention was con- 
firmed. During the meeting special attention was given to The 
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Christian Rural Fellowship and definite moves were made to establish 
The Disciples Rural Fellowship as an affiliate of The Christian Rural 
Fellowship. Edward D. Hamner, who served on the Commission as 
representative from Texas, assumed the duties of forwarding the Dis- 
ciples Rural Fellowship and issuing as opportunity offered, a news 
sheet representing that group. His contribution to the stimulation of 
interest in the rural church was an exceptionally valuable outgrowth of 
the service which the National Rural Church Commission rendered. 


During the International Convention of Disciples of Christ, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, October 26-31, 1937, the Commission met in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in regular session. The Commission voted to recom- 
mend that it be continued and that appointments be made to fill va- 
cancies existing in its membership. T. T. Swearingen and Willard 
Wickizer were appointed to represent the United Christian Missionary 
Society, succeeding Grant K. Lewis and I. J. Cahill; Ross J. Griffeth 
succeeded E. C. Cameron as one of two college teachers on the Com- 
mission; J. A. Dillinger of Iowa succeeded C. C. Ware as one of two 
state secretaries. Officers for the Commission were then chosen, as 
follows: J. A. Dillinger, chairman; Lee Tinsley, vice-chairman; Ross 
J. Griffeth, secretary-treasurer. Two representatives of foreign mis- 
sionary service were added to the Commission: Fred Smith and Mrs. 
V. E. Havens. 


During the year 1937, some developments came which would soon 
outmode the National Rural Church Commission although the Com- 
mission still had significant contributions to make. Plans were dis- 
cussed at Columbus which led to the forming of “The Home and State 
Missions Planning Council of the Disciples of Christ.” An organiza- 
tional meeting, presided over by O. L. Shelton, was held at Denver in 
1938, while the International Convention was in session. This Council 
sought to bring together the many forces and agencies committed to 
the development of the church in the United States of America in a 
council where the whole picture of the work of the Disciples could be 
presented and, perhaps, coordinated. Obviously the persons interested 
in the rural areas were especially interested in this movement. Willard 
M. Wickizer was a leader in developing the Council. 


At the initial meeting of this new Council, much enthusiasm for 
it was displayed by persons of varying commitments. Roy L. Porter, 
of The Standard Publishing Company, endorsed the movement in a 
news article published in The Christian Standard. The obvious effect 
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of the Home and State Missions Planning Council on the National 
Rural Church Commission was to swing such contributions as might 
be made to the Commission away from it to the agencies represented 
on the new Council. The Standard Publishing Company did not reply 
to suggestions that contributions might be made to the work of the 
Commission. Representatives of other groups indicated their in- 
ability to contribute to the work of the Commission. 


However, during the remainder of 1937, and throughout the year 
1938, the Commission continued its activities by stimulating the hold- 
ing of rural church institutes, and by preparing numerous articles for 
brotherhood periodicals. Unfortunately the officers of the Commis- 
sion were unable to be together during the International Convention at 
Denver, Colorado, October 16-21, 1938, hence the formal activities of 
the Commission were neglected. Members of the Commission con- 
ferred in many ways on rural church matters, but no further formal 
meeting was held by the whole Commission. In August of 1939, the 
secretary wrote to members of the National Rural Church Commission 
requesting expressions of their views as to the advisability of con- 
tinuing the Commission. The majority of members expressed the view 
that the Commission had served its purpose and that the interests of 
the Commission could be carried on better through other channels. As 
a result, word was sent to the International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ, which met in Richmond, Virginia, October 19-25, 1939, re- 
questing that the Commission be dissolved. A final report by The 
National Rural Church Commission was published in the 1940 Year 
Book of the Disciples of Christ. 


Under the auspices of the National Rural Church Commission, the 
secretary of the Commission attended various meetings such as some 
of those held by the Home Missions Council of North America, The 
Christian Rural Fellowship and numerous rural church institutes. He 
delivered a series of messages on “The Rural Church” at Phillips Uni- 
versity which brought an enthusiasm for a new approach to the work 
of the church in rural areas and in some measure these lectures helped 
in the establishment of a Department of Rural Church in the College 
of the Bible at Phillips, and in the School of Religion at Butler Uni- 
versity. Franklin E. Rector, who now occupies the chair at the School 
of Religion, Butler University, attended the lectures at Phillips, where 
he was then a student, and at that time was encouraged in his decision 
to give his life to the service of the rural church. 
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It is impossible to separate the contributions of the National Rural 
Church Commission from the contributions made by other such com- 
missions, but it is certain that the National Commission, under the 
leadership of Grant K. Lewis and E. C. Cameron, did more to stimulate 
interest in the rural churches of America than any other single group. 

The strength of the National Rural Church Commission was in 
the fact that the members served, not as professional representatives of 
some organization or agency, but as persons filled with zeal for a cause 
to which they gladly gave all of their available time and energy. And 
it was because of this that many diverse groups were willing to work 
together on the practical problem of making the rural church a vital 
spiritual force in its setting. 


The main weakness of the Commission was that the members had 
no significant financial resources to use in making their plans and aims 
effective. The members had always to work on marginal time after 
they had discharged their ordinary vocational and professional duties. 

The National Rural Church Commission had its inception in the 
Division of Home Missions of the United Christian Missionary Society 
through the good offices of Grant K. Lewis. Now the Department of 
Church Development and Evangelism of that Division maintains a 
staff member whose duty it is to carry forward the interests which con- 
cerned the National Rural Church Commission, hence this aim of the 
original Commission has been realized. 


Many institutions in which ministers and missionaries are trained 
for service among the Disciples of Christ now have courses or depart- 
ments giving attention to the rural churches, and it is at this point that 
the most lasting contribution of the National Rural Church Commis- 
sion may be found. 
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BIBLICAL HEBREW 
By 
Toyozo W. NAKARAI 


Here is good news for students and teachers of Hebrew language 
and literature. Professor Toyozo W. Nakarai, Professor of Semitics 
in the School of Religion at Butler University, a noted scholar in the 
field, has written a first-year Hebrew text with the following revo- 
lutionary features : 


1. Grammar, syntax, reading material, and extensive vocabulary 
are included in a single volume, eliminating the necessity for buying a 
separate textbook, a dictionary and a Hebrew Bible. 


2. All Hebrew words which appear more than fifty times in 
the Bible are to be found in the vocabulary section, to provide for 
mastery of a truly basic and practical wordlist. 


3. The presentation of grammatical material represents a radical 
departure in simplifying a complex and difficult subject without neg- 
lecting any essentials. 


4. Hebrew sounds are scrupulously transliterated into scientific 
phonetic script. 


5. The text avoids traditional errors: adequate explanation of 
“laryngeal” or “gutteral’ sounds is provided; roots are not translated 
as English infinitives ; criticism is given of designations and classifica- 
tions such as “weak,” “quiescent,” “silent,” etc. 


6. The results of recent research are incorporated in the presen- 
tation of the material; e.g., the use and occurrence of Arabic, Akkadian, 
Ugaritic, and other Semitic languages are clarified. 


7. The material and the method of presentation have been tested 
for over twenty years. 


The text has been critically examined and approved by universally 
recognized authorities in Old Testament and Hebrew. 


Orders may be placed through the School of Religion, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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A comprehensive beginner’s grammar including dictionary, gram- 
mar, syntax, and Hebrew text in one volume. 

“Out of his experience of many years in teaching Hebrew, and 
equipped with the finest tools of modern philological scholarship, Pro- 
fessor Nakarai offers here an elementary Hebrew grammar which 
should convince the novice that Biblical Hebrew is really one of the 
simplest and easiest of languages. . . . He has succeeded in being thor- 
ough without being pedantic, and interesting without being superficial.” 

—RoseErt H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University 


“This grammar was written for seminary students and it is in- 
telligently constructed for their use. Professor Nakarai has drawn 
on his many years of successful class-room experience and has pro- 
duced a textbook which is brief but not primer, complete but not techni- 
cal. He has achieved clarity without over-simplification.” 

—SHELDON H. BLANK 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion 


“A fresh approach . . . forthright statement of the facts of the 
language . . . effective illustrations from the literature of each prin- 
ciple enunciated . . . a minimum of technicality and traditional verbi- 
age... .” 

WATERMAN 
University of Michigan 
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PULPIT PRINCES OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
By 
EpcGar DEWITT JONES 


(Delivered as one of a series of addresses before the theological students at 
School of Religion, Butler University. This address was delivered extemporaneously 
and recorded and transcribed by the School.) 


ERMIT me to make three brief preliminary comments before I 
get into my subject today. I conjecture that some of you young 
men expect to work for your Doctor of Philosophy degree. Now, 

let me give you a subject for a thesis, namely: “The Founding Fathers 
of Our Movement As Preachers.” I love to think of Thomas Camp- 
bell as the St. John of our Movement; Alexander Campbell as the St. 
Paul; Walter Scott as the St. Peter; Barton W. Stone as the St. Barna- 
bas. I cherish the opinion that a research in this subject will show, 
possibly, that Barton Stone was, in the settled ministry, a more effective 
preacher than the others. We have the polemicist in Alexander Camp- 
bell; the devotional style of preaching in Thomas Campbell; and the 
flaming evangelism in the sermonic style of Walter Scott. It may be 
that all three of these elements were present in the preaching of Barton 
W. Stone. 


For a second thing, I am excluding from consideration today three 
remarkable men, because I have not the time to discuss them with the 
others—two preacher-professors, Edward Scribner Ames and Herbert 
L. Willett, and one preacher-editor, Charles Clayton Morrison—a great 
triumvirate. I am devoting myself today to ministers who gave all of 
their time to the ministry, and who had a reputation, not especially for 
administrative work, nor for shepherding, but principally because of 
their pulpit ministry. 

For a third item, I am excluding contemporaries, for obvious 
reasons—the men who are in the sermonic harness every week. How- 
ever, I am including several ministers now retired from active pastorates 
and still preaching—preachers at large—I call them. 


I 


I present first of all Alexander Proctor as one of the Pulpit Princes 
of the Disciples. There are those among us who say that he was the 
most original thinker that our Movement has produced. He was an 
independent of mind, a philosopher and theologian. He once said, “I 
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believe nothing simply because it is in a book.” In pulpit delivery he 
was very humble, yet convincing, in the presentation of truth as he saw 
it. It was my very great privilege, when I was a boy of fifteen, to hear 
Alexander Proctor in the pulpit of the old Sixth and Prospect Christian 
Church in Kansas City, which was destined to become the great Inde- 
pendence Boulevard Church, of which Dean O. L. Shelton was one- 
time minister. I seem to see again Alexander Proctor in that pulpit. 
He was a patriarchal looking gentleman, about the age that I am now, 
slightly stooped, and bearded. He spoke like a seer, as I recall him, 
with a strain of mysticism in his preaching. I cannot remember a single 
thing that he said, not even an illustration, but I remember the man, 
which is perhaps more important. He seemed to me to be the embodi- 
ment of goodness and of Christlikeness, and he left upon me this in- 
eradicable impression that there isn’t anything in all this world so 
wonderful and so fruitful as to walk by faith, and to pattern one’s life 
after that design for living given us in Jesus Christ, our Lord. Be 
sure to read the one volume of his sermons published, The Witness of 
Jesus—sermons taken down by shorthand. 


I present, secondly, Zacharias Taylor Sweeney, better known as 
“Z. T. Sweeney.” Young preachers of today have scarcely any con- 
ception of the place that this man had in our preaching fraternity forty 
or fifty years ago. Two gifts were his that are always assets in public 
speaking, namely: an impressive appearance, about six feet one inch, 
perhaps, in height, and weighing possibly one hundred and eighty 
pounds; and an impressive voice, which he managed skillfully. He 
was the oratorical style of preacher. There was pith and power in his 
eloquence. I remember hearing him once say in a sermon that “it is 
better to believe a little a great deal, than to believe a great deal a little.” 
I heard him in his famous sermon on “I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth.” He was magnificent that day. He preached this sermon 
in one of the large Methodist churches in Cincinnati, at our convention 
which met there in 1899, at which time I was a student at Transylvania, 
in Lexington, Kentucky. On that occasion, in the midst of one of his 
impassioned flights of oratory, the crowd burst into tumultuous ap- 
plause. Z. T. Sweeney was an interesting man. He might have been 
governor of Indiana, or senator, had he given himself wholly to politics, 
but he had a passion for preaching to the end of his days. 


What a mighty prince of our pulpit was Edward L. Powell, for 
more than forty years the famous preacher of Louisville, Kentucky. 
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He was a man of slight build, but when he spoke, there was a glow upon 
his face and a glory in his voice. This preacher was splendid in public 
speech. He was an orator of the declamatory style, the orotund tone. 
I shall never forget hearing him at the 1899 Jubilee Convention in 
Music Hall in Cincinnati, when he had the principal speech at a night 
meeting. His theme was “‘Missions—the Crowning Glory of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” He began by saying that any venture into this field 
would bring us into a realm where we would find truth stranger than 
fiction. For forty-five minutes he poured out a limpid tide of splendid 
eloquence. He produced two books of sermons which should be in the 
library of every preacher of our communion who aspires to excellence 
in preaching. One volume, entitled The Victory of Faith and Other 
Sermons, contains a powerful sermon from the text, “Stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made you free, and be not entangled again 
in the yoke of bondage.”” My memory of E. L. Powell is very tender. 
I was a guest in his house for a meal after he was stricken, and a servant 
had to stand by his side to feed him; yet his mind was clear and his 
conversation sprightly. He belongs to the foreground of our preachers 
of vast and arresting oratorical power. 


Il 


I present next, George Hamilton Combs, possessor of the most 
unique sermonic style of any minister in our history. I can never for- 
get, as a boy in his church, of hearing him in the wonderment of his 
youth. Slight of build, and with a voice that was beautifully impres- 
sive in the middle register, I listened to him in those days when he was 
given to more pictorial preaching than in later years. I heard him 
speak on Cuba (and would you believe it at a morning service!) when 
the Spanish-American War was in the offing, and Cuba was struggling 
for independence. Now it’s been a long time ago, and I am recalling 
this as nearly as I can his opening paragraph: 


Less than one hundred miles from the southern coast of our be- 
loved America, there is an island which is like a dream of paradise. 
Birds of gorgeous plumage flit from tree to tree, and sing their sweetest 
all the day. Gay-winged butterflies, like the ghosts of daisies dropped 
from the skies, float lazily on the breeze, and in that earthly paradise, 
that Garden of Eden, men are struggling for liberty. They are crushed 
down by the iron heel of the tyrant, and it is the story of 1776 over 
again, a people in bonds, fighting for independence. 


I heard Dr. Combs once say that his early floridity and excessive 
use of quotation was something that he got away from as he grew older. 
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Lalso heard him confess that his early sermons were so heavy with quo- 
tations and ornamentation, that his style might be described as like the 
dress of an Egyptian princess who was so bejeweled that she clinked as 
she walked. He told how abashed he was one day, when a leading 
churchman who later became mayor of Kansas City, said to him, after 
one of these scintillating sermons of the early days, “Doctor Combs, 
I'd give most anything to have your scrapbook.” Doctor Combs said, 
“That remark hurt me to the quick, and I began to simplify my style.” 
Still, his style to the very end was extraordinary in many ways; his 
syntax was eccentric, and his handling of a theme was unique. A plati- 
tude from him was exceptional. George Hamilton Combs will go 
down in the history of the preaching of the Disciples as a man of extra- 
ordinary sermonic ability and an incomparable rhetorical stylist. A 
literary man he was, but not “a literary preacher.’ He proclaimed the 
old Gospel with a new manner of presentation, and superb phrasings. 


A royal prince of our pulpit was Burris Jenkins, of Kansas City, a 
lonelier place to some of us with Burris gone. I shall long remember 
the first time that I heard him. He had come back from Harvard, and 
he supplied the pulpit of the Sixth and Prospect Church for George 
Hamilton Combs that day. He wore a cutaway coat and striped trou- 
sers, and was an Adonis in personal appearance. There were three or 
four girls sitting back of me, and I heard one of them say to the others, 
“IT wonder if he’s married’’—a perfectly natural question, I thought. 
The style of Burris Jenkins was that of a popular orator, of refined 
and literate speech. He was an exceeding prepossessing platform and 
pulpit man and the possessor of a fascinating style. Pain etched many 
lines into his face with the passing years. He had been under anesthesia 
twenty-one times, enduring bravely that painful ailment of his knee, 
which finally resulted in an amputation. He was a brave soul; a trail 
blazer and a pathfinder. If you would get his best preaching, you will 
find it in his The Man in the Street. There you will find the sermons 
that he preached over and over again through the years, and always with 
profit to those who heard. You will love his sermon on “Someone to 
Come,” based on the text, “Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 
another” ; you will like his sermon on “The Upward Slant of the Soul,” 
and prize the one on “The Charming Rabbi.” I think you will meet 
Burris Jenkins at his best in those sermons. I may be mistaken, but 
I cannot quite esteem his later preaching as noble, as strong, and as 
fundamentally sound as those earlier sermons. To be sure he was al- 
ways exceptionally attractive as a preacher. He modernized his preach- 
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ing in subject matter in later years, being adept in re-phrasing his ma- 
terial. He was a grand soldier of the Cross, and we have not had an- 
other just like him. He was one of our bright, particular stars of the 
pulpit. 


No, I am not forgetting Charles S. Medbury. How could I? He 
was, I think, the most impassioned and intense in delivery, of all his 
beloved contemporaries. He rose to notable sermonic heights during 
his ministry at University Church, Des Moines, where crowds thronged 
that spacious edifice to hear him preach. Medbury’s appeal was strongly 
but not altogether to the emotions. I never heard him preach when 
tears did not wet his cheeks. Slight of build, he was blessed with a 
sympathetic voice which touched the heart. A conservative in theology, 
he was of a serious mien. Medbury’s grand passion was preaching 
Christ and Him crucified, and it was while at the Communion Table 
in the church at Des Moines that he suddenly passed to his long home. 
His memory is precious. 


Now I come to Peter Ainslie. “St. Peter’? was a Virginian of 
Chesterfieldian grace and a velvety voice. He was distinctive in pulpit 
decorum. In his early days he laid great stress on the imminent Second 
Coming of our Lord, but in later years, while he may have held that 
doctrine in reserve, he was far more interested in the reunion of the 
divided House of God. He was the Thomas Campbell of our day. He 
made intimate and fruitful contacts with church leaders here at home 
and abroad, thus introducing the Disciples and their mission where we 
were practically unknown. He suffered a great deal toward the last 
of his life, feeling that his Brotherhood had repudiated him. I once 
heard him say that if his heart could be taken out and examined, there 
would be tender places on it where his brethren had trampled and left 
wounds, but that he bore no grudge. Thus, this gracious Virginia 
gentleman and eminent preacher of the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
nobly came and nobly went among us, leaving us all the richer because 
he tarried with us for a little while. God rest his restless soul! 


Ill 


A noble person was Alonzo Willard Fortune, so long our able 
minister in Central Church, Lexington, Kentucky, and professor of 
homiletics in the College of the Bible. I once wrote an article on him 
in which I referred to him as “the Harry Emerson Fosdick of the 
Disciples.” His style was both dynamic and diactic, seldom hortatory. 
He stood up and taught. He is one of the finer examples of our pulpit 
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princes whose vocation was a teaching ministry. He was at Chautau- 
qua, New York, several times as chaplain, and never sent away anyone 
who heard him preach, without something good to remember. Blind- 
ness struck him in his later days and, though he walked afterwards not 
by physical sight, it seemed to many of us that Dr. Fortune in those 
darkened later years walked by a spiritual insight even deeper and 
richer than he had known before this affliction came upon him. Those 
of you who have heard him speak in recent years—he hasn’t been gone 
from us for very long—will never forget the sight of him being led into 
the pulpit, and then, lo! the marvel of his unfolding of the Scriptures. 
He belonged among those few and immortal names among our preacher 
men that were not born to die. 


I am presenting next a man whose preaching genius is scarcely 
known to our younger men, yet when I came upon the preaching scene, 
was well into a career of pulpit eminence—Hugh McLellan. He was 
at Shelbyville, Kentucky, then Richmond, the same state, and for seven- 
teen years at Central Church in San Antonio, Texas. It was freely 
predicted that he would succeed Powell at Louisville, or I. J. Spencer 
at Central Church, Lexington. There may have been some disappoint- 
ment in Hugh’s life. In whose life is there not? I sat with him not 
long ago in Winchester, Kentucky, and we talked freely of old times. 
When he was in the zenith of his power, he had more calls from 
churches than any man of my acquaintance in our ministry. The 
“calls” came in twos and threes. He is a very independent man, who 
goes his lordly unruffled way and is master of any situation. He is a 
rhetorician, and he is more a preacher of rare gifts and pellucid of 
style. When he had finished a sermon, he was usually through 
for the day, and seldom cared to tarry around much with people, 
except those he wished to see. One of the finest sermons preached 
at any of our national conventions was delivered by Hugh at Louisville 
in 1912 on the subject, “The Voice Being the Voice of Tradition, the 
Voice of Experience, the Voice of History.” It was a superb deliver- 
ance. Talking with George H. Combs about that sermon, he com- 
mented, characteristically, thus: “As I listened to McLellan tonight, 
I thought of a garden of roses and an orchestra playing softly in the 
distance, Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata.” 


Raphael H. Miller, now in retirement but still preaching, belongs 
to this galaxy of pulpit princes. He has held notable pastorates, and 
when he led the famous Men and Millions Movement, his was a tongue 
of fire. Preaching with ‘Rafe’ was always an excursion into the 
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wonders of sermonic eminence. Tall and thin, physically, there was 
nothing “thin” in his platform aud pulpit utterances. He could be 
sharp and provocative, but always with a purpose. Whatever his theme, 
he took it in stride. When Dr. Miller was at Independence Avenue, 
George Hamilton Combs at Country Club, and Burris Jenkins at Com- 
munity Church, Kansas City had a sermonic trinity of such genius as 
the Disciples have not known in any other city and probably never will 
know. 


C. M. Chilton, long of St. Joseph, Missouri, now emeritus of 
Central Christian Church there, resembles a statesman of the Old Days, 
when men of exceptional character and ability were in public life. He 
is of noble mien and his voice is of organ-like tone. No preacher of 
bright, witty homilies is this man, although he has a wholesome sense 
of humor. He was, and is, a grand preacher of grand themes. Not 
by the wildest flight of imagination can one think of Dr. Chilton 
preaching on Jonah, as did a certain preacher, under the title “Three 
Days and Nights in a Submarine.” He strikes deep notes and yet, 
withal, is of such simplicity of person as was great Old Alexander 
Proctor, of precious memory. Dr. Chilton is rich in a faith that has 
grown with the years, rich in experience that angels might covet. At 
eventide there is much light for Chilton of St. Joseph, and fortunate 
are those who call him friend. 


I present now, with pride, my long time and beloved friend, the 
eloquent Roger T. Nooe of Nashville, Tennessee. His pulpit style is 
impressively declamatory, in the manner of his mentor, the late Dr. 
E. L. Powell of Louisville. Indeed, if one were taken into a church, 
blindfolded, and assuming that person had heard Dr. Powell in his 
palmy days, it would appear that E. L. Powell had come to life, and was 
in the pulpit. Dr. Nooe is a genius in phrasing his subjects so as to 
attract the eye in newspaper announcements of Sunday services. Yet, 
his striking subjects are always within the bounds of dignity and a 
proper reverence. Roger T. Nooe belongs in that comparatively small 
group of ministers who excel in pulpit power yet are also wise shep- 
herds of the flock and competent administrators. He is a gracious man, 
always God’s gentleman. I salute him as my intimate and beloved 
comrade of the High Calling. 


Another prince of our pulpit is Frederick W. Burnham, now an 
elderly statesman and prophet in our Israel who, although in retire- 
ment, still preaches with rare and unimpaired gifts, the Everlasting 
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Gospel. His voice is deep and impressive, his diction precise but never 
stilted. He selects great themes and proclaims them with singular 
felicity—a noble and elect spirit. 


Those of us who knew him cannot forget Finis Idleman, so long in 
New York City. There was an elegance in his delivery which was also 
rapid in tempo. He graced every platform upon which he appeared, 
and his works do follow him. The name of Finis Idleman should be 
bracketed with the names of Peter Ainslie and Frederick Burnham, so 
intimate was their friendship, and so beautiful. 


There are perhaps others who merit listing here, but those with 
whom I have dealt and all too inadequately, surely belong among the 
Princes of the Pulpit of the Disciples. Our young preachers should 
study these men and their sermonic output in print. The day of great 
preaching is not past. It never will pass. Eminent preachers will 
emerge from our younger group but lately come upon the stage. I can 
believe that some “bright, particular stars” are to blaze forth in the 
preaching firmament of the future, and I say, “All hail, you who are 
on your way to pulpit power!” 


I love to live in spirit with the grand host of the Princes of the 
Pulpit, not only for our own communion but of Christendom generally 
—a shining host. Musing on these giants of pulpit and parish, I am 
moved to exclaim with John Drinkwater: 


When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 

And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


BiBLIcAL HEBREW by Toyozo W. Nakarai. Bookman Associates, 
New York, N. Y. 200 pages. Price: $4.75. 


The most obvious feature about this volume is that it is much more 
than a grammar of the Hebrew language. As a grammar it presents 
both the morphology and the syntax of the language, but in addition 
it contains an extensive vocabulary, including nearly all of the Hebrew 
words which occur fifty times or more in the Bible. This vocabulary 
is adequate for reading the portions of Hebrew text reproduced in this 
volume, which are the following chapters: Genesis 1-3, I Samuel 17, 
18 and Psalms 23. In addition there are reproductions of passages 
from nine Hebrew manuscripts. 


If one word is to be used to describe the grammatical section of 
this volume it would be “scientific.” Dr. Nakarai has applied the prin- 
ciples of linguistic science to the study and teaching of the Hebrew 
language. This fresh approach to the subjects has produced a gram- 
mar which is very different from those currently used in English speak- 
ing countries. Many familiar rules and expressions do not appear. 
For example, Dr. Nakarai does not use the terms “Dagesh forte” and 
“Dagesh lene” on the grounds that they are not scientifically accurate. 
The various rules are simplified and reduced in number, but they are 
adequate for the first year student. Each lesson first presents the rules 
and examples which are essential, then there follows a series of supple- 
mentary notes, which often relate the Hebrew usage to that of other 
Semitic languages. Dr. Nakarai has designed his own system of tran- 
scription based upon the phonetic symbols used by linguists. He ex- 
plains the various sounds to the student in a thoroughly scientific man- 
ner. For example, the letter which is equivalent to the English “‘r” is 
explained as “coronal-alveolar rolled, voiced.” 


This volume is the product of over twenty years of study and 
teaching Hebrew. The method is essentially the same as that which he 
has been using for years in his classes at the School of Religion, Butler 
University, where he is head of the Department of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. Forewords commending this volume were written by 
Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University, Dr. Leroy Waterman 
of the University of Michigan, and Dr. Sheldon H. Blank of the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 

Davip C. PELLETT 
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